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SUPPOSE in the whole visible universe of marvels, there 
is no greater marvel than the human body. The silent 
stars in their intricate movements, the play and interplay of 
atom with atom are an inexhaustible mine for human study 
and research. Yet still more inexhaustible is the mystery 
of the human frame and its mechanism. The human body 
is a universe in itself and sums up in itself all the elements 
of the visible universe. The activities of the chemical 
world, the baffling operations of vegetative and sensitive 
life, are found in all their perfection in man. In fact the 
whole universe is for man. He stands at the very pinnacle 
of the hierarchy of the universe. For him every element 
in the universe is forever and ceaselessly at work. 

The human body has been the object of scientific re- 
search from the very cradle of science. It has equally been 
the object of art. Yet neither science nor art has exhausted 
its possibilities. But what neither human science nor art 
could accomplish, that has been achieved by Divine science 
and Divine art. God has exhausted the possibilities of the 
human body by raising it to union with the Divinity. “God 
so loved the world as to give to it His only begotten son.” 
(John iii, 16). “The Word was made flesh and was taber- 
nacled amongst us, and we saw his glory, the glory as it 
were of the only begotten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth” (John i, 14). And just as the human body reached 
the heights of beauty and perfection in Christ, so too in 
Him it sounded the depths of human suffering. 

Because Christ knew what suffering was. He could feel 
for it and with it wherever it disclosed itself. He will for 
all time be the ideal of the physician and the ideal of the 
nurse. He laid His soft cool hand on the brow of the fever 
stricken mother-in-law of Peter and she immediately rose 
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up cured to minister unto them. He stretched forth His 
hand to touch the sightless eyes of the blind Bartimaeus 
and those eyes opened to see the glory of Christ’s face and 
the light of the world. He leaned over the poor shrivelled 
leper and once again the leper’s blood pulsed with the joy 
of health. He commanded the paralytic of Siloe and at 
those words the invalid took up his bed and walked for the 
first time in thirty-eight years. He had compassion on the 
widow as she laid out for burial her only son. Death and 
the tomb could not resist that compassionate love. There 
was not a human ill that did not yield to His sweetness, 
His gentleness, His power. 

Not only did He do these things. He commanded others 
to do them. He brought into being the power of Christian 
healing and the virtues of Christian compassion and Chris- 
tian charity. He told the parable of the Good Samaritan 
for all ages and has inspired men and women of all ages 
to walk in the footsteps of the Good Samaritan. Even more 
than this He did. He crowns works of mercy with the prize 
of eternal life. On the last day Christ will say: “Come 
ye blessed of my Father . . . possess you the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of the world. For I was 
hungry and you gave me to eat: I was thirsty and you 
gave me to drink: I was a stranger, and you took me in: 
naked and you covered me: I was in prison and you came 
to me. Then shall the just answer him saying: Lord, when 
did we see thee hungry, and feed thee; thirsty and give 
thee to drink? And when did we see thee a stranger and 
take thee in? Or naked and covered thee? Or when did 
we see thee sick or in prison and came to thee? And the 
king answering, shall say to them: amen I say to you, as 
long as you did it to one of these my least brethren you 
did it to me” (Matt. xxv, 34-41). 

Yet another thing did Christ for the human body. He 
died in His human body to teach us how to die; on the 
third day He rose with that same human body to teach us 
that our bodies too will one day rise again. They are sown 
in corruption; they shall arise in incorruption. They are 
sown in dishonor; they shall rise in glory. They are sown 
in weakness; they shall rise in power. They are sown a 
natural body; they will rise a spiritual body. 

Oh who can fathom the dignity, the beauty and the 
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glory of the human body if we examine and study it in the 
light of right reason and the revealed word of God. Yet 
great as is its dignity and glory, it is not an end in itself. 
It is but the minister and the servant of the soul. It is the 
instrument which the soul must use in struggling forward 
to the end set for its achievement by God. 

If bodily well-being, if health and opportunity and 
wealth and honor and position are a menace to the well- 
being of the soul and the will and commandment of God, 
then the former are to be ruthlessly and courageously sacri- 
ficed to the latter. It is the compassionate, gentle Christ 
who said: “And if thy right eye cause thee to offend, pluck 
it out and cast it from thee; for it is better for thee that one 
of thy members should perish, than that the whole body 
should be cast into hell. And if thy right hand cause thee 
to offend, cut it off. and cast it from thee; for it is better 
for thee that one of thy members should perish than that 
thy whole body should go to hell” (Matt. v, 29-30). The 
body is for the soul and-the whole man, body and soul is 
for God. We are not our own masters. We are only the 
stewards of our lives. And precious as our lives and bodies 
are in the eyes of God, they are sometimes to be sacrificed 
on the altar of a higher duty. 

That is the doctrine you have learned in this Benedic- 
tine School of Nursing under the shadow of the loving and 
crucified Christ. But that is not a doctrine which is held 
in honor amongst many medical men and women in the 
world today. I know that in the name of bodily health 
things are being done by medical men and theories are being 
held and applied by women whether nurses or not, which 
are all too frequently the ruin of body and soul alike. The 
end of medicine and the nursing profession is to save and 
conserve human life, not to destroy it. The state cannot 
arrogate to itself rights over the life of the unborn child, 
neither can the parents. Every human life belongs to God 
and what is done to that human life either by those who are 
in possession of it or by others is done to Christ. ‘What- 
soever you do the least of these, you do unto me.” All 
abortion is criminal before God whether it be therapeutic 
or not. No medical practitioner has the right to pass sen- 
tence of death on a human organism. Medicine divorced 
from the moral law can never be sound medicine. Sound 
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medicine and sound morality go hand and hand. And many 
a medical man is unworthy of the trust which is reposed in 
him. If he cannot keep trust with God he ought not to be 
trusted by men. And the wealth that flows into the pockets 
of some members of the profession often indicates the source 
from which it originates. 

And what I have said of artificial termination of preg- 
nancy, I say with the same vehemence of sterilization no 
matter under what pretext or pretence it is proposed. It is 
never permissible to sterilize either man or woman with the 
purpose of preventing future children. If sterility follows 
as a necessary consequence of an operation undertaken for 
other legitimate motives that is another question. Too 
many medical men and women have all too frequently on 
their lips words expressing danger possible from future child 
getting. Woman, as Doctor Jan Sandlers of Rotterdam, 
Holland, said at the recent eugenic convention, is made for 
the bearing of children. Her well-being and happiness can- 
not except in altogether extraordinary circumstances be at- 
tained apart from the fulfillment of the designs of God in 
her regard. If future children are liable to prove unde- 
sirable either for therapeutic or economic reasons, then there 
is a God-given means of preventing them and that not 
sterilization. Pseudo-scientists and those impatient of pro- 
found thought and research are advocating sterilization to- 
day as the only means to prevent increasing feebleminded- 
ness and criminality. This is not only forbidden by the 
moral law, it is positively unscientific. Doctor Arthur J. 
Jacobson, editor of the Medical Times, writes in the current 
October number: “We don’t suppose that the new knowl- 
edge regarding the deficiency of vitamin B in the human 
dietary as a large factor determining feeblemindedness will 
give pause to the advocates of sterilization. After the 
‘progress’ that has been made in the administration of 
sterilization laws in many states, in winning public support 
of the policy, and in gaining the approval of the United 
States Supreme Court, it is just too bad for us to be told 
that feeblemindedness can be prevented and cured by in- 
suring a sufficiency of vitamin B in the dietary of children.” 

Unless I was forced to mention it because of the un- 
blushing campaign carried on in its favor, I would hesitate 
to mention birth control in this company and before this 
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audience. But the corruption and perversion of human na- 
ture implied in it as well as the violation of the rights of 
God make it all too necessary. Let me quote the words 
of Paul Poenoe from his book, “The Conservation of the 
Family”: “Birth control while pseudo-biological has in fact 
become a quasi-religious cult, its god, a modern Moloch 
whom only the continual sacrifice of little children can pre- 
vent from wreaking his vengeance on its abject worshippers. 
I collaborated with Doctor Podvin on his pamphlet, ‘A 
Doctor Speaks Out on Birth Control.’ Therein medical 
testimony is piled high on medical testimony to show the 
harmful physical effects of birth control. Add to this the 
words of the Vicar of Christ on earth, His Holiness, Pius 
XI: ‘Any use whatsoever of matrimony exercised in such a 
way that the act is deliberately frustrated in its natural 
power to generate life is an offense against the law of God 
and of nature and those who indulge in such are branded 
with the guilt of grave sin.’ ” 

Birth control was roundly scored at the Third Interna- 
tional Congress of Eugenics recently held in New York 
City and attended by distinguished scientists from all over 
the world. Add to this that the postal regulations of the 
United States define birth control as immoral and has been 
recently condemned by almost all the major religious de- 
nominations in the country. 

You in your training here have doubtless been warned 
against these and other modern perversions of the art of 
healing. You have learned that the bodies of ailing men 
and women are first and foremost Christ’s and God’s. You 
have had held before your eyes Christ as the ideal exponent 
of the science and art of medicine. He was physician of 
men’s bodies but also physician of men’s souls. He exalted 
the dignity of human body but much more the dignity of 
human soul. Men and women are either actually or poten- 
tially members of Christ’s mystical body. What you do to 
them you do to Christ. Go forth, then, from the school of 
Saint Benedict, this school of Christ, with the ideal of 
Christ before your eyes, the sweetness and tenderness of 
Mary in your hearts, and the principles of your Christian 
and Catholic faith to guide your steps. Save human bodies, 
alleviate human pain, cheer human hearts, lift up human 
souls. Do all for Christ and God. One day you will hear 
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the words of Christ the great. physician and the great Con- 
soler: “As long as you did it to the least of these you did it 
unto me.” 


Changing the Signs 
REVEREND GEORGE TELFORD 


Reprinted from the Clergy Review (London), October, 1932. 


HE rhetorical stress, which makes whatever doctrine, 
virtue or practice we happen to be talking about fun- 

damental, is right for sanctifying grace. As man’s actual 
point of permanent contact with God, in experience, at any 
rate, it is much more important than anything else. All 
the rich comprehension of the Church, the Body of Christ 
and ourselves its members, grows round it: without it, 
spiritual life, as a progressive and closer identification of 
Christians with Christ, means practically nothing. 

It is possible to argue that this deep water of Catholic 
doctrine is hardly ever entered by the faithful. They 
take it for granted that only saints and Religious are strong 
enough swimmers to venture. Certainly, their testing of it 
leaves much to be desired and we are noticing that now. 
The serious suggestions about catechism revision, a search 
after better methods of religious instruction and the happy 
obsession of present-day spiritual writers are all prompted 
by it. They want to group everything round the super- 
natural life which is ours through Christ; their anxiety is 
that what is real in fact should be so seized and held in the 
mind. “Veritas est adequatio rei et intellectus” and here 
they do not feel that the equation is working out. The 
terms of it are accurate enough but their function, as 
grasped by the average Catholic, is misleading, and the an- 
swer, so far as he is consciously concerned, only right by 
accident. That is to say, the doctrine of sanctifying grace 
is understood very imperfectly and we thereby lose more 
than we think. 
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Is the doctrine itself too large to take proper shape 
in our minds or does some human factor make mischief? 
The former suggestion has a following. My friend who 
says: “You expect too much. Get people to Mass and 
the Sacraments and the rest will look after itself,” has 
assumed that this is so. It is puzzling, to say the least 
of it. Grace is God’s gift to man. How can he possibly 
not be able to value it for what it is worth? How can 
he want it, if its true and most marvellous operation is 
beyond him? The metaphor of sheep and shepherd must 
not be carried so far as that. Christ’s sheep look up 
hungry, but human and intelligent too, and should be fed 
accordingly. We must dismiss statements that the doc- 
trine of sanctifying grace is too elusive, mystical or abstruse 
to be understood by the faithful as almost an impertinence. 

Yet the view is useful because it admits that the grace- 
scheme is only roughly, if not altogether wrongly, sketched 
in people’s minds. It is decidedly shortsighted where it 
implies that this cannot be helped and we must make the 
best of it. If there is a human factor, some quite natural 
misapprehension which will always happen unless a correc- 
tive is deliberately and repeatedly administered, we should 
experiment both to straighten out the twist and to prevent 
its formation in the minds of the very young. Since grace 
is life, life may be at: stake. 

All this may seem an exaggeration. It depends on 
how we look at such disturbing facts as leakage, want 
of interest and the multitude of drifters in religion. If 
dearth of schools, want of after-care and clubs, the pull 
of the world, human frailty and such-like account for 
them quite adequately, there is nothing more to be said. 
But if we feel that many Catholics weaken or do not 
grow just because they are not aware that their religion 
is something vital in them and not merely to them, that 
it is the full tide of their life because Christ’s vitality 
is poured into them, we shall agree that this is so chiefly 
through their failure to see what sanctifying grace 
means to them. If they had a fiery conviction of union 
with Christ—for such a conviction must burn—and did 
not view it as a pale figure of speech, it must in time 
consume them. As it is, there is by no means the right 
high coincidence of what grace does with what they think 
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it does. It is a serious obstacle to what we call correspond- 
ence with grace. 

Two simple facts of psychology become in this matter 
the danger signals: 


1. Acts, events, things which happen carry far more 
weight in the mind than “states.” 

2. Positive ideas are much more powerful than negative 
ones. 


Associated with the working of grace are two conscious 
experiences, acts which are sins and the reception of sac- 
raments. A sin is terribly definite and the sacrament 
which removes it is not less clear. A “state” produced 
by either is at best an afterthought and will not be 
noticed much, unless enough attention is drawn to it to 
outweigh the impression made by the act and uneasy 
remembrance of sin and the relief of confession. If this 
does not happen, grace cannot help acquiring negative 
meanings and references from-the start. It will be a 
minus sign in front of sin, seeming to function as a nega- 
tive. You cannot think of building or growing by talk- 
ing away; so grace is not apprehended as a positive reality 
in the soul at all. It is rather a refreshing, heavenly 
breeze which blows through the soul carrying away with 
it the dust and dirt of sin, and a phrase like “the life of 
grace” is empty of meaning. First impressions will give 
birth to just such ideas. 

To illustrate: A Catholic learns of grace when he first 
learns about the sacraments. Of these, baptism, penance 
and Holy Communion impress him most. Baptism does 
so because he hears about it first and discovers he has 
already received it. He cannot help being interested. 
With penance, the memory exercise, nervous and emo- 
tional accompaniments and frequent use ensure an experi- 
ence which is heavily underlined in his mind. By the 
time Holy Communion is explained it is to be feared that 
the harm has been done already and there is only room 
for a vague devotional understanding of its effects, not at 
all in the right terms. 

Baptism, he is taught, cleanses from original sin. This 
he calls a blot or stain on his soul as scriptural and 
theological writers have done before him. How it came 
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about is described to him, the fall of our first parents and 
its evil effects on us, original sin on the soul. Some chil- 
dren have been found to imagine original sin as a crust of 
poisonous matter round the soul that is melted away by 
the waters of baptism. It is so perilously easy to make 
pictures of this kind and they are the material from which 
ideas are extracted. If such a process takes place it is no 
use talking about supernatural life after that. Sin and 
stains, washing and cleansing are easily understood, tan- 
gible stuff; supernatural life is not. The former wins all 
along the line, first in the imagination, then gains a com- 
plete and clear assent in the mind. The latter fares badly, 
fortunate if it secures for itself a vague acquiescence and 
is anything more than an ambiguous restatement of the 
transaction. The mental setting out has started with a 
soul in sin, introduces grace as the cleanser from sin and 
the process ends with a soul without sin and therefore 
pleasing to God. It is right as far as it goes but so lament- 
ably inadequate. 

If this is true of baptism (it must be remembered we 
are considering how it looks and not what happens), it 
is much more so of penance. Here the subject is active 
and alert. He was active when he sinned and remembers 
it vividly. The memory hurts him. He is active and 
sometimes apprehensive preparing for and seeking forgive- 
ness. Confession forgives, nullifies the sin and you have 
only to hear the sigh of relief to know how real the ex- 
perience is. Grace is the marvellous cleanser and purifier. 
But the glaring positive thing is the sin it removes. The 
effect of grace on the soul is accepted as sinlessness, never 
as grace-fulness. Those who know may easily point out 
that the act of sin is transitory and the sacrament of 
penance, as an event, is transitory too, and that it must 
readily be seen that the transaction cuts much more deeply 
than that, has values that last. There is very little evi- 
dence that people grow out of their simply formed first 
impression. Indeed, on the face of it, it is very clear and 
satisfactory and does not appear to need further ex- 
planation. 

I have chosen that way of looking at the effects of 
grace which I find most common in Catholic children. The 
obvious interpretation of the experience gets into the mind 
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first and stays there; nor do any tremendous readjust- 
ments take place later. Thinking, as an occupation, is 
much too rare for that. People get along. Sin is some- 
thing which happens, often a stormy experience; confes- 
sion is another event not without its disturbances, an 
antidote. But sin is positive, grace negative; sin carries 
the plus sign in the mind, grace the minus. Who shall 
blame the child or even the adult? And if Holy Com- 
munion, by regular association, stands to confession as a 
lovely, devotional afterthought, an appropriate completion 
what are we to say? Grace will operate, thank God, in 
such and even worse conditions, but that is not our point. 
It is conscious cooperation which is crippled and Christian 
life, throbbing and exultant, which is thrust back into the 
region of the fanciful. Few conversions and fewer cru- 
saders can that ever produce. Bare bones of doctrine can- 
not so be clothed in flesh and come to life in the heart as 
Christ who has taken possession. 

The reason then, put simply, is that the acts and events 
connected with grace are so real and impressive that the 
states are overlooked. It is like a person who undergoes 
an operation and is so excited about the details of it that 
he hardly refers to his subsequent state of health, though 
that is the only thing that matters at all or that lasts. So 
with the state of grace. It is totally eclipsed by the events 
which destroy or produce it. The subject more often than 
not thinks of it and defines it as “not being in mortal sin.” 

We ought to admit that such a deformed idea of God’s 
activity in us, while it may be enough to keep religion alive, 
can hardly be expected to kindle any fires of fervor or 
rouse, let alone sustain, enthusiasm for the Christ of Whom 
we are part by grace. There is nothing in it to fill us 
with the everlasting joy of being Christians. A sequence 
of sin-removing contacts, intrusions of grace into a life, is 
a thin substitute for the glow of life itself. 

Is it not possible to teach and preach about grace in 
nothing but strong positive terms from start to finish? 
The object of so doing would be deliberately to shift the 
emphasis which the imagination and mind naturally give 
to the act of sin and the sacramental rite, to the subse- 
quent states, so that every cross-reference would show 
grace as life throbbing in the soul. Sin and sacramental 
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rite would be thinned down to incidents marking changes. 
All the metaphors, for example, might be piled round the 
word “grace” to attenuate the so definite sin-idea. None 
of them could be more inaccurate than the “stain” of sin. 
Grace, the current or stream of life, the charging-up of 
the soul, the white heat of otherwise cold metal, a process 
of fermentation, rebirth—such comparisons are inadequate 
enough, but they will counteract the intensity of the ex- 
perienced thing and furnish imaginative material for a 
positive idea and proper mental setting-out of the process. 

The following outline is an attempt to set out the doc- 
trine so as to give only positive notions: 

A man, let us say, is an unfinished product not normal. 
so long as he is merely a man. He is short of something, 
if left to himself, because that which God intends him to 
be is not within his man-power to become. He has a more- 
than-natural destiny but there is no more-than-natural 
activity or life in him which alone could achieve this. 

To begin with, it was given to man as a matter of 
course: now instead of getting it when he is born, it has 
to be given afterwards in baptism. This different method 
comes about because man lost his grace-life by sin and 
it could not then be given until Christ came and deserved 
it for us by making up for the wrong-doing and earning 
the right to give the life back to us when we asked for it. 
We call this loss of life original sin because it came about 
through those who are the origin of the human race. It 
means being without something we need to have. By bap- 
tism, through Christ, it is restored so that He makes us 
normal, that is, what God intends and caters for us to be, 
not merely men, but Christian or Christianized men.. We 
are then quite equal to our task because we have in us a 
current of supernatural life. God takes a man and, in 
baptism, makes a different man of him because He gives 
him new life and he then belongs to God’s family, in His 
spiritual world, which threads through this one but goes 
beyond it to God. That is to say, there is an addition to 
our make-up, a plus sign of enormous magnitude, for a 
Christian is a man plus life from God and on His level 
where he can move, work and be drawn towards God. 

We will stress this again by saying that original sin 
is a shortage, a sort of spiritual paralysis or deadness, 
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grace-lessness, a desperate need of grace-life. The loss is 
made good by baptism which quickens, enlivens the soul. 
The pouring of the water signifies the pouring in of the 
stream of supernatural life for the first time, and the soul 
is transformed because the touch of God has thrilled 
through it and remains there, making it God-like. It will 
never be the same again for that touch labels it Christian 
and it keeps the trace of the finger of God always, even 
if it tears itself away from Him by sin. 

A soul can do this and then is itself to blame for the 
loss of supernatural life. The man who sins stops the 
flow of the stream of grace, diverts it, leaving himself 
stranded high and dry and earthly again, for all our actions 
must flow along with the stream. We must live accord- 
ingly, keep, as it were, in tune, work along with Christ. 
Sin is suicide for we go our own way or the devil’s, leav- 
ing Him, losing the life we drew from Him. We die. 
There is the minus sign, ungrace, loss of life with God. 

The sacrament of penance is the moment and the 
means of resurrection which Our Lord has arranged. Be- 
cause we have once lived with Him through baptism, when 
we show by sorrow and confession that we want to do so 
again, He has pity on us and the absolution is God’s swift 
answer to our repentance, the sudden rush of life back into 
us which sin had interrupted. The life, not the sin, is the 
important thing, the plus sign which alone matters. 

It is easy, after that, to lead to Holy Communion as 
the highest point of supernatural aliveness when we tap 
the Source of divine life, nor is the living unity of the 
Church, the doctrine of the mystical body, any longer out- 
side our comprehension. Can one who so learns grace be 
only a “practising” Catholic, let alone leave his religion 
to look after itself? It is hard to think so. And it may 
only mean changing the signs for that to happen. We 
know that so learning Christ has made all our saints. 
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The Mind of Christ and the Mass 


WALTER LE Breau 


Reprinted from Orate Fratres (Collegeville, Minn.), 
September 3, 1932. 


HEN one entrusted with the care of souls observes the 

congregation of the faithful during the celebration of 
Mass, he is likely to feel that all is not well. If he is 
zealous for the spiritual welfare of the people, he will ex- 
perience a conflict going on within him. Seeing that so 
many are wholly unaware of the august prayer which is 
being offered for them, and supposedly in union with them, 
he must ask himself if an active participation is really 
essential to obtain the fruits of the Action, or if a passive 
assistance is sufficient. If the former is true, he must 
react as did a well known English poet who, while visiting 
America, was accompanied to Niagara Falls by a group of 
admiring Americans. After viewing the Falls for a few 
minutes he quietly remarked that it was beautiful; but 
how much more beautiful, and equally useful, it would be 
if the water ran the other way. Is the torrential overflow 
of God’s grace, which comes with every renewal of His 
Son’s Sacrifice on the cross, likewise beautiful but perhaps 
unavailing? And if the latter is true, then why the feel- 
ing of unrest at seeing so many offer only that passive 
assistance? 

It is the purpose of this article to show, in the first 
place, that an active participation is necessary; then, to 
determine, in so far as it is possible, the minimum degree 
of participation required; and finally, to disclose the man- 
ner and the spiritual gain of a maximum participation. 


I 


The sacred science of theology has marked the opera- 
tion of God’s grace in the individual soul. Of the many 
distinctions concerning grace, which have been drawn 
throughout the internal development of the Deposit of 
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Faith, only one need be of interest to us here: that of suffi- 
cient and efficacious grace. The others do not concern 
us. We will even ignore the contentions of the different 
schools regarding this one distinction. For whether we ad- 
here to the Molinists, the Congruists, Thomists, or the 
Augustinians, the simple fact remains that sufficient grace 
makes us capable of a good work; if we choose to actualize 
our capabilities, we must thank God for His efficacious 
grace. 

Praying the Mass is a good work. And for every good 
work the grace of God is necessary, for its beginning and 
for its completion. The just man, even with the soul-orna- 
ments of supernatural habits and virtues, has need of actual 
prevenient and concomitant, or sufficient and efficacious, 
grace to perform salutary acts. If we take an analogy from 
the natural order we will see the following: as in the nat- 
ural order the essence of our nature combined with all its 
faculties is incapable of a natural act without the natural 
concursus of God, so in the supernatural order, our soul 
combined with its faculties (which are sanctifying grace 
and the virtues), is incapable of a supernatural act without 
God’s supernatural concursus, or actual sufficient and effi- 
cacious grace. 

To be very specific, we may say that every faithful 
Christian receives the gift of sufficient grace to pray the 
Mass. The staid professional man, the tired business man, 
and the more tired laborer and farmer, unfailingly find 
themselves in their churches on Sunday morning for the 
community Mass. But is that enough? By their very 
presence there they are capable of a good work, which is 
the effect of sufficient grace; but is it not necessary that 
they take an active part in the Drama that they may also 
receive the effects of efficacious grace? God has extended 
an invitation, but is it not true that they must accept that 
invitation before they may benefit by it spiritually? The 
answer must be found in the essence of the Sacrifice. 

The Mass is the renewal of the Sacrifice of the Cross. 
Christ, the Priest, offers Himself, the Victim, to the Father 
in union with His members. It is the mystical Christ that 
offers Himself in the Mass, and that Christ is inseparable 
from the faithful, the members of His Body, of which He 
is the Head. It is revolting to think of a decapitated Christ, 
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salva reverentia. He must offer Himself in union with His 
members. But the question may be asked: What degree, 
or what kind, of union is required that the members may 
accompany Him to the throne of the Father? 

Objectively, we are united to Christ habitually by sanc- 
tifying grace. We were incorporated into Him by Bap- 
tism. But it is part of our dignity that we are free beings. 
By the exercise of our free will we may cut ourselves off 
from the Body, and in a lesser degree it is possible to con- 
ceive that we may refuse to take part in the activities of 
the Body without ceasing to be a member. Since this is 
true we may further conclude, from the fact of our free- 
dom, that we must consent, be it ever so little, to take 
our part in the activities of the Body. Christ will never 
do violence to His own members. Therefore, we may 
finally conclude that there must be a subjective union of 
wills between the Head and the members in every salutary 
act of the Body as regards the individual soul. And this 
is precisely what is needed for our participation in the 
Sacrifice of Christ. Without this union of our will with 
the will of Christ, sufficient grace will never become effi- 
cacious or be replaced by it. A passive assistance at Mass, 
then, is insufficient that we may receive the effects of effica- 
cious grace in completing that good work. We must be 
active! 


II 


Since it is true that the faithful offer the Mass in union 
with their representative, the priest (1 Peter ii, 9), it must 
also be true that a proper intention is required on their 
part. And it is here that we may determine the minimum 
participation with which they must inform their attend- 
ance at Mass unto a reception of the effects of efficacious 
grace. 

Theologians are unanimous in demanding at least a vir- 
tual intention. An intention that is merely external, or 
one that embraces only the outward manifestation of the 
act without referring to its inward sacredness, is insufficient. 
A virtual intention, however, embraces both the outward 
manifestation and the inward content of the sacred rite 
and is therefore sufficient, though by no means adequate. 
At most it can only mean that the faithful, assembled for 
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the clean oblation of the unbloody Sacrifice, intend that 
which the Church intends, though not actually referring to 
it, whether from inadvertence or lack of knowledge. The 
Church, in this case, supplies what is lacking in the minds 
of her children. Such a union of wills is clearly seen to 
be the minimum. The faithful who so participate in the 
Action will receive, accordingly, the minimum of personal 
sanctity. Sufficient grace becomes efficacious, but not more 
than is absolutely required for the completion of the good 
work. Thus those who attend Mass in this manner do take 
an active part, and they do reap some of the fruits of the 
Mass. They at least place no obstacle in the way; they 
are willing to receive, but only that which may be gotten 
with the least personal effort. 

It is to be feared that the number of the faithful who 
so participate in the Mass is large. From many, due to a 
lack of proper instruction and right orientation, a virtual 
union of their will with the will of Christ is all that can 
be expected. To make their intention absolute, it is neces- 
sary that they understand the Action that is being unfolded 


before them. But this leads us into the third part of this 
article. 


Ill 


The Council of Trent has stated concerning the distri- 
bution of grace generally, and it may be applied to the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, that “the Holy Ghost bestoweth unto 
everyone as He willeth, and according to the individual 
dispositions and cooperation.” It is lawful to conclude from 
this that according to the measure of the cooperation of 
the faithful, grace will be given to them in the Mass. In 
other words, as the identification of wills between the Head 
and the members becomes more perfect, the faithful will 
obtain more abundantly of the fruits of the divine Action 
of the Body. The maximum fruition will come with the 
Maximum participation, when we shall have the mind of 
Christ (1 Cor. ii, 16). 

In the mind of Christ the offering of Himself to the Fa- 
ther holds the same place in the Mass and in His Mystical 
life as it did in His historical life. Calvary was a momentous 
event in the plan of Redemption, but it was by no means 
the only signficant act of Christ. Beginning with the In- 
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carnation, when He assumed our human nature and became 
the second Head of mankind, and ending with the Ascen- 
sion, when He returned to the Father with His glorified 
body that He might send us the Paraclete, Christ was ac- 
tually redeeming man. All mankind was gathered about 
the foot of the cross to receive the benefits of that act, but 
so was it gathered about the cradle in Bethlehem, about 
the tomb in the garden, and on the Mount of Olives. 
Every act of Christ was therefore a redeeming act. 

But just as Christ’s oblation on the cross was the chief 
act of His historical life, and there were many others, so 
also is His oblation on the altar the chief act of the Mass 
and of His mystical life, and there are many others. He 
offers Himself to the Father from the rising of the sun to 
the setting thereof, but that is not all. He becomes Man 
again in the womb of the Virgin Mother, He is born again, 
He is presented in the temple, He fasts forty days in the 
desert, he suffers and dies, He arises, He ascends again, but 
always in union with His members; He is always the mys- 
tical Christ. 

Do we wish to have the mind of Christ, we must iden- 
tify ourselves with Him absolutely; we must have an abso- 
lute intention at Mass. Looking upon the Mass as a circle 
enclosing the whole of the niystical life of Christ, we must 
live it with Him every day, or at least every week. 

Regarding the Mass as a smaller circle within the 
larger circle of the liturgical year, we behold more fully 
the mystical life of the Savior. And united with Him we 
live it from the first Sunday in Advent to.the last Sunday 
of the Pentecost cycle. In violet, the symbol of sorrow, 
we prepare for the glad tidings of Christmas morning: in 
white, the symbol of joy, we receive these tidings; and in 
green, the symbol of hope, we persevere in these same tid- 
ings until we return again to violet and sorrow on Ast 
Wednesday, accept the darkness of mourning on Good Fri 
day, which quickly changes to the light of joy on Easter 
Sunday and bursts into flames of love on Pentecost, only to 
subside into the restful green of hope until the end. It is 
thus we live the life of Christ in the Mass of the Cate- 
chumens every year. 

In a still larger circle, one that is measured only by the 
radius of our years extending from the cradle to the tomb, 
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we live yet more really the mystical life of Christ. We 
are born again of water and the Holy Ghost which incor- 
porates us into the mystical body. As He did put on our 
humanity in the womb of the Virgin Mother, so do we 
put on His Divinity in the womb of the Mother Church. 
Then follows through childhood and adolescence the period 
of our hidden life as we advance, by means of Penance, 
holy Communion and Confirmation, in wisdom and knowl- 
edge and grace before God and men, until we emerge in 
manhood to begin our public or social life in Matrimony 
or Holy Orders. But we must be crucified on the cross 
of life, victims of the greed and the hardness of heart of 
unbelieving men, till we are laid away in the tomb with 
the last Anointing. Once beyond the reaches of time, it 
may be less than three days before our body shall rise 
again to be reunited to the soul, after which we must surely 
ascend, body and soul, to the Father of all living. It is 
thus we live the mystical life of Christ in a lifetime by 
means of the liturgy of the Sacraments. 

Who will not see the spiritual gain of a perfect union 
of wills between Christ, the Head, and ourselves, the mem- 
bers of His mystical body, as we allow this same mystical 
Christ to sanctify our days, our years, our life? Union 
with Him, both in being and in willing, is the way to 
heaven; and it may be had, in final analysis, only by virtue 
of the Eucharist where Christ deigns to continue among us. 
But the Eucharist is the Mass, and we return to emphasize 
the necessity of an absolute intention during its celebration. 
It is thus we have the mind of Christ. 
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